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FREDERICK E. PIERCE. 

YALE SPORT,— ITS NEED. 

**A fair field, and no favor,** 

SPORT and athletics, as the latter term is used by us of the 
Yale public, are two different things. Sport is a form 
of recreation, stimulated by a healthy spirit of rivalry; athlet- 
ics are forms of intensified rivalry, in which the element of 
recreation plays a very secondary part. Both are to be seen 
here at Yale, but not occupying equal positions. Indeed, the 
one may be likened to the quiet party seated at the whist table, 
the other to the feverish groups crowding around the bril- 
liantly-lighted gaming-board. Naturally, and out of justice 
to athletics, the comparison must not be pressed too far; yet 
it holds in so far as the spirit animating athletics and the 
crowd at the roulette-table is the same, — ^namely, the desire 
to win. That the stakes are different is a consideration of 
minor relative importance, — ^the point is that there is a stake 
in both. 

Athletics certainly occupy a very prominent position in 
Yale life. And their attending daemon with his insistent cry 

VOL. LXIX 16 
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"Win ! Win !" is with them, and strong. To quote Yale's 
highest athletic authority, giving in "the Alumni Weekly 
certain impressions of the last football season :" "It is proper 
to preface these with a very distinct statement, that not a man 
on the team is satisfied with the season or cares a jot for any 
patting on the back. As one man puts it : 'It's our business 
to win and we didn't, that's all.' " And this feeling that it 
is a Yale team's ''business to win" is general. This must 
be granted, — else how explain the sight of all Yaledom 
unabashed, led by its leaders, joining in twenty-seven "Yales" 
in the hope of rattling an opponent who is about to use a free 
kick at goal after a fair catch? In such rare instances, 
the corrupting effect of the spirit of "Win! Win!" stands 
wholly revealed from under its fair cloak, — ^the splendid 
trained effort and trained enthusiasm, the waving flags and 
spirited songs — for a moment — and Yale sees and condemns 
it. The question is naturally raised : "Why not have Sport, 
— ^the training, the good of athletics, with a spontaneity and 
a joy all its own?" The change, if it comes, must be grad- 
ual, — ^but give what Sport there is in Yale fair play, let the 
three thousand grasp the injustice to both parties in keeping 
the ardor of out-of-door games concentrated in the few score, 
and once more Yale will march to the Field with the hope 
paramount of seeing a clean, well-fought match, whether it 
be a victory or no. 

But is the existing Sport given fair play? In golf, — ^the 
truest sport in Yale, unstimulated by award of caps or other 
insignia — assuredly Yes! In hockey, with its possibilities 
limited by weather conditions, also Yes! Tennis makes a 
brave fight against adverse circumstances. Basketball and 
minor indoor sports thrive merrily. It is upon looking at the 
greater branches of athletic activity that the realization comes 
to how great an extent the desire to win the game three 
months from date or the race still half-a-year distant has 
overborne the simpler considerations of pure recreation. It 
is then that something forlorn is discovered in the long, 
patient row of mole-skinned undergraduates sitting on the 
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sidelines at football practice, dressed for the game and yet 
inactive, — ^in the group of class-scrub oarsmen crouched on 
the float, waiting for shell and oars to return unneeded by 
'Varsity, — in the large squads that come out for the baseball 
team and that are necessarily cut down as soon as practice 
moves to the limited accommodations of the Field. Under 
the present system, athletics can do nothing for these men. 
"You cannot make the eleven, or the eight, or the nine, or the 
scrubs that develop these," they say. "We're sorry, — ^but — 
don't you see ! — you can't help us to win." And this practi- 
cally forbids further sport in these branches. For, while a pre- 
paratory school of twenty-five boys has one football field, Yale 
with its thousands has no more. A small academy has a 
baseball field and a strip of ground for batting practice, — 
Yale has its 'Varsity diamond and its Freshman diamond in 
the rough. The boat-house barely accommodates the 'Varsity 
crew and its recruiting material, — it is not and cannot be a 
general boating-center. To what conclusion do these facts 
lead? That the needs of undergraduate Yale are satisfied 
with but one football field, one diamond, one float? No! — 
the inter-class regatta, the Record inter-appointment series, 
the scrub nines and elevens hastily organized to play out-of- 
town games, the baseball matches between pick-up teams 
begun on empty city lots — ^always interrupted by a mounted 
policeman before the end of the third inning, — ^the futile and 
pathetic kicking of a football in the prison-yard of the Gym- 
nasium, — all these are mute, unconscious protests against the 
spirit of "Win ! Win !" that n^lects the needs of the many, 
all barely indicate how generally Sport might thrive under 
favorable or even neutral circumstances. For if Yale pos- 
sessed five gridirons instead of but one, would she see any 
of them unused during autumn afternoons? If not — ^let 
Yale have them! And how many undergraduates would 
still cling persistently to the baseball stands during 'Varsity 
practice if only they had a chance to play on a level field 
themselves ? Again, would not inter-class football and base- 
ball become actualities, instead of glittering failures, if 
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they were allowed a grip on some terra firma of their own? 
If these questions are answered fairly the absolute need of 
ample field accommodations — for the use of Sport, not of 
athletics — ^must be granted. 

To meet this present need will be no easy matter, nor an 
aim quickly achieved. Land is necessary, and money. 
Athletics need all the thousands poured out to them by Yale- 
dom, — for it costs much to put on field and water teams and 
crews that will win. The help must come from outside of the 
undergraduate world. Yale needs have been met before by 
Yale men. Could some now-staid class of the vintage of the 
sixties or seventies only momentarily grasp in its mind's eye 
the sight, not of a crowded stadium, but of a great Yale play- 
ground, with its hundreds of twentieth-century undergrad- 
uates at tennis, and its scores at baseball or football — ^the 
inception of such a project would be assured. Such a field 
for the Sport of Yale, and at least two rival boat-clubs on 
the harbor, are suggestions seemingly impractical enough, 
under present conditions, to satisfy the most exacting vision- 
ary. But Yale's history, as that of every other great insti- 
tution, encourages belief in projects of scope and hope — for 
such have crystallized before. The present need is great 
Athletics hold the field — Sport is penned up — ^may someone 
soon set her free and give her a fair foothold ! 

Chauncey S. Goodrich, 
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OUT OF POMPEI. 

T^ZE had always known — we of the inner circle — ^that 
^^ Henry was a genius. True, Walter McGraw, 
Henry's older brother, was sometimes sceptical, but Walter 
was almost thirteen and a prospective oil-manufacturer. Yet 
it was out of "Pompei" that Henry's fame waxed strong as 
a financial giant. And this was the way of it. 

They gave "The Last Days of Pompei" at Overmore 
Gardens that Fourth and each of us, Henry, Walter, Cyrus, 
and I attended under the auspices of our respective families. 
The original performance has lost all distinctness in my recol- 
lection: it was an affair of music, vaudeville and fireworks 
upon a grand scale. It suffices that all of us, even to Henry's 
wee sister Dora, were enthusiastic over "Pompei." There- 
fore, when Cyrus proposed that we should reproduce the per- 
formance in the McGraw's back-yard, we seconded him with 
enthusiasm. It was of course inevitable that the amphi- 
theatre must be the McGraw's back-yard, and Henry must 
be manager. These things are fundamental laws. Henry is 
always Captain and the field is invariably his own back- 
yard. 

"Pompei" was not in the beginning a financial scheme. 
Even the plan of charging three cents was not evolved by 
Henry until later. But it soon became evident that capital 
was needed. You see, it was the peach boxes and the double- 
headed Dutchmen that caused the trouble. The lake Henry 
and I made out of a battered washboiler that we buried to 
the top, and the summit of Vesuvius in the background was 
a conglomerate of gunny sacks and a discarded lemonade 
stand. Walter, behind this scenery, could manage the erup- 
tion very well if he didn't become stage-struck. Cyrus and 
I were to fight a battle upon the brink of the lake, and 
Henry was to give a juggling exhibition. First of all, we 
had three peach crates for houses, and four double-headed 
Dutchmen and bricks for the eruption, but upon the very 
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first rehearsal these properties were consumed. Walter in 
the anxiety of his position not only crushed every house 
with a shower of bricks, but used the last survivors of the 
Fourth — ^those four precious, explosive Dutchmen. A 
double-headed Dutchman, I should explain, was a Chinese 
fire-cracker that exploded twice, the second time in the air. 
Upon these we had relied 'for our scenic effects. 

Now the genius of Henry took the field. The dilapidated 
peach boxes were replaced by Mrs. McGraw, upon some 
half-forgotten conditions of behaviour. It required aipital 
to purchase double-headed Dutchmen. First, Henry tried 
to sell Judge Dutton, a persecuted next-door neighbor, a box 
for the performance at a fabulous price. This failing — ^the 
Judge bought three seats — he proposed that the Judge should 
advance the money upon the security of prospective gate- 
receipts. This again the Judge refused upon principles we 
ignored, but offered to give us the money if we would deliver 
a certain daily newspaper at his door for one week. Henry's 
round face broke into a smile. He explained that we would 
be very glad to work for it. The offer was accepted. Each 
morning thereafter Cyrus stole over to McGraw's before 
breakfast, abstracted their morning paper and delivered it 
next door at the Judge's. 

For a week or more we made preparations, but on the 
morning of the performance Dora McGraw was taken ill. 
This was disastrous. Dora had been carefully rehearsed as 
the blind girl, who had to feel her way across a plank upon 
the washboiler. It was too late to train a substitute. Mrs. 
McGraw was firm and Henry rose to the occasion. For 
years afterwards Cyrus and I secretly believed that he had 
poisoned his sister. Henry's proposition was this. In the 
next block but one there lived a certain little girl who had 
once danced in tinsel at an auctioneer's picnic. She 
was known as "Pinky" — why, I never knew. She was 
approached and, after appeal to her mother, she told us 
enthusiastically that she would come and dance that even- 
ing, — ^tinsel skirts and all. 
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The gate receipts for "Pompei" were terrific. When I 
arrived, arrayed in my red-flannel night clothes, an audi- 
ence representing eighty-four cents was howling in front 
of the "lake." Walter, whose role required no costume, 
was taking pennies at the ash-pit. For the first time, 
thoughts of pecuniary profit were aroused in us, and Henry 
delayed the performance ten minutes until Judge Button 
was wheedled into buying a box. Then we proceeded with 
"Pompei." 

The "crowd" of Roman sightseers who first appeared 
upon the stage were greeted with unbounded applause. 
Half a dozen small sisters were arrayed in pillow-cases and 
turkey-red table cloths. From the first word to the last, 
the performance was a success. Henry juggled superbly, 
but "Pinky" in her stiff scarlet skirts and the gilded wand 
of her former histrionic appearance was the favorite. Time 
after time, admiring mothers called the red mite back to 
wave her wand and manuever her crooked little legs about 
the grass. The Auctioneers' Picnic faded into insignificance 
with this. Even we of the sterner sex were envious. 

There was, however, a single hitch in the production, slight 
though it was. According to arrangements, Walter, behind 
the gunny sacks, was to start the eruption in the midst of the 
last combat. Moment after moment passed, Cyrus and I 
battered our wooden swords in splinters, in turn we sank 
upon our knees a dozen times, only to rise again to a fiercer 
struggle, but the eruption would not erupt. Finally the 
whole of Vesuvius burst into action, the double-headed 
Dutchmen exploded all simultaneously, the peach-crate tem- 
ples were battered by a storm of bricks, and the startled 
Romans gathered up their skirts, screamed and fled. 

Cyrus, Walter, Henry, and I met in secret conclave after 
the dispersion of the audience. Under the cover of his 
belated Vesuvius, Walter produced ninety-seven cents in 
small change and handed it over to Henry for distribution. 
Ninety-seven cents was a very great sum in those early ages. 
Yet even ninety-seven cents, when divided among four boys 
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and some eight girls, would go but a short way. The con- 
clusion was evident. The share-holders must be reduced in 
number, the small sisters and envied "Pinky" must be elimi- 
nated. Henry's financial genius was under severe test. Yet 
it triumphed. After an eager whispered conversation, we 
marched with the manager at our head up to the room where 
the girls were gathered. Henry made the announcement, 
clad in his pink Roman kimona. A council had been held. 
It had originally been intended to divide the gate receipts 
evenly among all the performers. However, a serious con- 
sideration had arisen. The performance had been marred 
by the imladylike action of a certain performer. She had 
appeared in ballet-skirts. Therefore their shares would be 
withheld from all those of her contaminated sex. The pro- 
ceeds would be divided between the remaining innocents, 
namely, Walter, Cyrus, myself and Henry. 

James Grafton Rogers. 
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ON MARGINAL NOTES. 

BETWEEN the covers of old books there is a charm that 
does not lie wholly in the musty fragrance of time- 
browned leaves or yellowed margins. Indeed, as far as that 
goes, I infinitely prefer smooth, clean sheets, hardly a fort- 
night from the press, and a binding that crackles freshly 
when the covers are opened; whose texture and clean print 
are a relief to the fingers after the thumbing of dog-eared 
text-books. But withal, in old volumes, I find much more 
satisfaction. One feels a charm of hallowed companionship, 
as if all the readers of a forgotten generation were with him. 
If it is a book wherein many piquant situations are evolved, 
at which you smile in unexpected delight, there are count- 
less ones who have traveled the path before, to share your 
appreciation; — invisible now, perhaps, and intangible, save 
for a blurred thumb-print in a far comer. But still, a book 
is a highway upon which few travelers leave any trace. The 
author has strolled with many down the same road that you 
are traversing, but the marks of their journey are gone. So 
you read on, conscious of your solitude, when behold! — 
on turning the page, there stands in faintly legible writing 
a pencilled comment, as if some one had carved his name on 
a wayside oak. Perhaps your book is one which nowadays 
is rarely disturbed in its gathering of dust on a forgotten 
shelf. You are an explorer in a new land, discovering much 
that is unknown to your fellows. You clamber over a rock — 
break through the underbrush — ^tum a page; — and before you 
is a footstep in the sand, making you feel as Crusoe did on 
like occasion. Solitary islands are not entertaining for long. 
Perhaps your author is one of those insistent, importunate 
fellows whose unreasonable philosophy overthrows at every 
page a particular idol whom you have always regarded with 
stout-hearted reverence. There is a modest, red-bound 
volume I know of whose author is such an one. The farther 
17 
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I read, the angrier I became; and with what an internal satis- 
faction did I see him brought up roundly (at the side of an 
especially outrageous paragraph) with "It's a lie!" — ^assuredly 
it is! 

For me these comments have a weight of authority that is 
perhaps strange, .considering the haziness of their source. 
Perchance, I am reading along agreeable and in full accord; 
but there is something written modestly beside the page — 
just the suggestion of irony, or maybe an open jeer. Read- 
ing halts a bit after that; a shade of suspicion rises up and 
finally I wonder that any one could have been so duped. 
Nor am I the only one who is thus impressed. I remem- 
ber a friend, who, having drawn out a book, upon opening 
it at the title page was confronted with the injunction (in 
ink) : "Don't read this; you will be wasting time!" Now 
he had never been, as far as any one had noticed, especially 
concerned about the proper disposal of his hours; yet he 
put aside the volume without question. 

One gets to have, after a time, a vivid idea of the Marginal 
Annotator. He wears spectacles of course, and is generally 
"a pale youth, with a high cast of forehead;" you can almost 
see him shake his head when the Eclogues get misquoted. 
There are fewer of him nowadays than a generation ago, 
and it is unfortunate. For consider, if his "Don't read this" 
were placed before the Chapter I of many latter-day novels ! 
This service alone would give him a place among the bene- 
factors of the age. 

W. F. Peter, Jr. 
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A FOREST-SAGA. 

The sparks fly lightly upward from the hearth 
And in the chimney's blackness disappear ; 
The flickering firelight gilds the dusky room 
With the soft warmth of summer suns, long-dead. 
About the smouldering back-log twines the flame. 
Softly caressing, and puts forth its "charms 
Of woven paces and of waving hands," 
E'en as the fair, false Vivien, lithe isid frail, 
Be jeweled, golden, wrought in days long past 
Upon the aged Merlin. And the log 
Yields to the fervid spell ; the birchen boughs 
Begin to whisper of those glad, green days 
When they had caught the secrets of the winds, 
Listened unto the love-songs of the birds. 
And learned the joy, the pain, passion and woe 
Of all things living. Whispering thus, they sing. 
Weaving into the fabric of their dream 
This Saga of a forest of the past. 

Peacefully flutter 

The leaves from the branches, 

Down to the sun-flecked 

Floor of the forest. 

Under the spell 

Of the warm autumn silence, 

Loiters the stream and 

With rhythmical cadence. 

Sings the same song 

The late bees are humming, — 

Over the woodland 

Broods the spirit 

Of peace. Yet the two 

There in the calm glade, 

Locked in death-struggle, 

Strain for the throat-grip. 

Muscles of steel 

Ripple and swell 'neath 
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The bronze of their shoulders, — 

Shoulders that glisten 

With sweat, and their breathing. 

Labored and tense, comes 

Slow through their nostrils. 

One )delds at last, — 

Faint and despairing. 

Sinks to the ground 'neath 

The weight of the other. 

Quick is the leap 

Of a knife fiercely driven ; 

Low sounds the sob 

Of the spirit departing. 

Even while bending 

In triumph above him, 

The victor falls lifeless 

Over his foe. 

Pierced by a whispering 

Flint-pointed arrow. 

Speeding from far 

On its mission of vengeance. 

Winged with hate. 

Wrapped in the death-sleep 

Together they lie there. 

Once more deep peace 

Broods over the forest. 

The whispered croonings of the birch-boughs cease ; 
The smouldering embers crumble, — fall. The flame 
Flares fitfully and dies. The visions fade, — 
Are lost in darkness as the embers turn 

From red to gray. 

Donald Bruce. 
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A PORTRAIT. 

YES, sir," said old Mrs. Keaton, the house-keeper, 
"Mr. Arkwright's been upstairs bendin' over 'is 
easel as though 'e 'ad a cramp, ever since you left, sir. He's 
working that 'ard at his picture that I do fear for his 'ealth, 
I do." 

Channing started up the first of the four flights of stairs, 
without waiting to hear more. "Confound him," he 
thought, "why will Jack waste his strength over his good- 
for-nothing pictures. No, they're not exactly that, but he'll 
never be a painter, and still he keeps right on, working like 
a dog. Why, if I had one-fourth of his perseverance I could 
astound the world, *and I will sometime,' " he added aloud, 
as he burst open the door. 

"Will what?" asked Arkwright, as he looked up from the 
easel with tired eyes. 

"Pack all your pictures up in a large brown box, chuck 
in your easel and every mother's brush you've got, and dump 
the whole outfit into the Thames," said Channing, with a 
vicious kick at the table. "Now, listen to me," he went 
on imperiously, "and don't be too much of a fool." Then, 
as the other looked up at him, "I don't mean that, Jackie, 
and you know I'd do anything in the world for you, but 
I do hate to see you growing thin and yellow-eyed. No 
picture's worth it, old man. Come, now, get into your togs 
and we'll have a jaunt out to the Embankment that will do 
us both a world of good," and Charlie, his head thrown 
back, went whistling out of the room in fine spirits again. 

Arkwright looked at the work before him, sighed, put up 
his brushes, gave another last look at the picture — ^and went 
to "get into his togs." 

It wasn't a bad picture, as pictures go, but, as Channing 
had said, it was far from great. Like the dozen others 
Arkwright had put on canvas, it was painstaking — no 
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Detaille was ever more so — ^but it lacked what its creator 
lacked^ that touch of genius which separates the master from 
the man. This is not a gift that is given lightly, but, 
with due respect to Providence, it should have been John 
Arkwright's, for he would have cherished it as a mother 
cherishes her best-bdoved. Some mischance had bestowed 
it upon Charlie Channing, who, careless and happy-go-lucky 
as he was, abused it openly. When the fit was upon him 
he could sit down and turn out something really great, but, 
as one of his friends at the Painters' and Etchers' Qub 
said, "Charlie is the most temperate mortal about his fits 
that I ever met." 

"Jack," said Channing, as they were swinging along the 
Embankment, arm in arm, at a clipping pace, "there's some- 
thing I want to tell you, and it's been a long time brewing. 
I daresay you've noticed that my spirits haven't been up to 
snuflF these two months past?" 

Arkwright nodded — ^work on the picture which was to be 
his last try at the Salon had very thoroughly absorbed him, 
but in the interims he had noticed. 

"Damn the Salon," said Channing, half aloud. He knew, 
you see, what the fate of that picture was going to be. 

Then, "if you don't mind, I'm going to tell you my trouble 
now, Jackie," he said, "for your work is almost through, 
and, besides, the thing's very important." 

"Gro ahead, Charlie; I want to hear." 

"Hang it all, it's pretty hard to begin. And it may seem 
a bit nasty, but here goes. You've always said, Jackie, so 
I can quote without seeming terribly cocky, that I am pretty 
much of a go with women." 

Arkwright winced. He had said it — ^but not in quite that 

way. 

** 'Trials and troubles a-many 
Have proved me ; 

One or two women, God bless them ! 
Have loved me.* 

and all that, "Channing went on. Well, I'm in for it at 
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last. My sins are doubling back on me, and they've about 
caught up in the race." 

"What do you mean, Qiarlie?" — ^this with wondering, 
wide-open eyes. 

Channing hesitated a moment, for he found it difficult to 
speak. He was looking over at the placid excursion steamer, 
plodding leisurely up the river, and he was heedless of the 
rush of life about him. Something in the tone of that last 
question troubled him, as a man in a dream* is troubled, 
vaguely. Then, with an effort, he went on. "Cathleen — ^you 
know Cathleen," he said, "has heard a lot of rot from people 
over on the Continent about what I did after I left you last 
year. Td be glad of it, because it makes it easier for me. 
Only that's not all," he hurried on as Arkwright would have 
interrupted him. "She remembers some fool promise or 
something, I made her once, when we were crossing on the 
channel boat — and she thinks we're engaged. And so she's 
been going around telling the people the stories came from, 
that they are a pack of lies, and that before she would believe 
them I'd have to tell her that they were true, myself. She's 
all alone," he went on, "which also makes it easier for me. 
The fact is. Jack, I'm afraid she's infernally in love with me, 
while I — I'm sick of the whole thing. So Fm going to back 
out. Now — " 

Arkwright stepped back as though he had been struck. 
"Charlie!" One word, but it carried in it all the pain of 
lost friendship — all the loathing of a man who has given 
the best that is in him to one for whom scorn would have 
been too good. In the dead silence that followed, growing 
more significant with every moment, the rush of the passing 
hansoms was borne in upon Arkwright with a sense of won- 
der. People could pass by, then, he marveled, without seeing 
what had happened, without noticing the transformation in 
the man beside him which, to his eyes, showed as clear as 
the writing on the wall. They had stopped, perhaps three 
feet apart, yet between them stretched an abyss which no 
bridge could ever span. Arkwright turned, very slowly and 
deliberately, and left Channing standing there alone. 
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Two hours later a tired man stopped at the door of the 
lodgings and fumbled with his key at the latch. 

"Good Lor! Mr. Arkwright, is that you?" asked old 
Mrs. Keaton, both hands lifted in astonishment. "Where 
'ave you been, sir, to make you look like that?" 

"I'm not feeling very well, thank you," Arkwright said, 
as he slowly started up the stairs. 

So this was the end of it all. Life and work in absolute 
loneliness aren't very pleasant to think of if you happen to 
be the person in question — ^much less so if you happen to 
have a few shattered ideals lying about. To think that 
Charlie had been weighed and found wanting in the first 
principles of honor; that Cathleen should be the plaything 
of any man who chose! He grew hot at the thought. 

He had passed the third landing when the sound of voices 
from the room opposite his own reached him. Surely there 
was only one person to whom that other voice belonged. 
With the realization, the lines about Arkwright's mouth grew 
firm and hard, and his shoulders squared insensibly. He 
pushed open the door without knocking, and at the sight 
before him every pulse in his body ceased to beat. For 
there, with arms outstretched, imploring, loving, knelt Cath- 
leen, her face upturned to the man who had once been his 
friend. 

The eyes, tearful, and yet dry of tears, showed the soul 
all bare and trembling, like a scourged thing. Arkwright 
knew he would remember that face when the image of his 
mother had faded from him. Then came tears, and with 
the girl's first sob his tense muscles relaxed and he sighed 
quite slowly for the pure joy which comes to a man when 
he knows that he is master of what he has to do. 

"Ain't the young painter-feller up-stairs ever going to 
come out of 'is room," asked Mr. Keaton of his devoted 
spouse three days later. "He's the only boarder we've got 
left now, after Mr. Channing's accident, but 'e ain't losin' 
any of 'is lodging." 

Up in the gray, bare studio Arkwright threw down his 
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brush with the gasp of relief and joy of one who has done 
his best and -almost approves it. 

"Oh, you beauty !" he cried, "you're mine, mine alone — 
all mine." 

Then aloud, as though in challenge, "Do you wonder that 
I love her?" And, indeed, who could? 

For there, on the easel before him, was the most wonder- 
ful face in all the world. It was of a young girl, who looked 
straight out from the canvas at you, till you flinched. Love 
shone in that face, love worthy of a Galahad, but a love 
which you knew had been betrayed. And the eyes! The 
eyes were tearful, and yet dry of tears. They showed a 
soul all bare and trembling. 

If you should chance to look through the Catalogue of 
the Paris Salon, which has just been published, and which 
contains all the accepted work of all the artists who have 
tried to exhibit there, your eyes might fall upon the follow- 
ing notice: 

Arkwright, J., d. 1894. Submitted 17 canvases 
from 1885 until his death. Accepted work— i 
("A Portrait") in 1891. 

William K. VanReypen, Jr. 
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A LITERARY EPICUREAN. 

T^HERE have been few English writers who have 
•*• deserved this title so justly as Maurice Hewlett. 
Others have been called "stylists," but none have been 
stylish so deliberately, so extravagantly, as he. He plays 
with words and phrases as Taillefer at Hastings flung, for 
pure joy, his sword into the air, and caught it again. He 
is a Verbal Volutuary, who travels far to seek the quaint 
and beautiful; he delights in odd phrases, and revels in 
exotic, sensuous expressions. He has been called a phraseur; 
he is rather a Euphuist, born out of time. 

Whether the term. Literary Epicurean, contains^more of 
commendation or reproach, it is difficult to say. Undoubt- 
edly it contains much of both, for the faults and virtues 
of a strong man are closely linked together, — and Hewlett 
is not lacking in strength. It has been said that absence 
of style is perfection of style, and by this criterion Hewlett 
is far from being above criticism; yet by the very extrava- 
gance of his mannerism, which calls down upon him the 
wrath of critics, he gives to his pictures and characters a 
richness and color which are little short of marvelous. 

Yet granted that his manner is overdone, that the machi- 
nery by which he obtains his effects is too much in evidence, 
his style is nevertheless wholly his own. It has no proto- 
type. Even when he pretends to copy the archaic, he pro- 
duces a result which, while it has all the flavor of the medieval 
times, still is entirely unlike the work of any medieval writer. 
It bears the same resemblance to the true literature of the 
middle ages as do the mural paintings of Edwin Abbey 
to the figures of the Bayeux Tapestry. It is perhaps only 
quasi-archaic, but it possesses a vividness, picturesqueness, 
and charm, that are lacking even in Sir Thomas Mallory. 

And if his style is his own, his thought and treatment are 
equally original. It is true that, in his "Richard Yea and 
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Nay" he has dared to follow somewhat in the footsteps of 
Scott, but the character Hewlett gives us is less the con- 
ventional hero, and more the real man, with all the vices 
and virtues of his age, — a strange mixture of cruelty and 
gentleness, of craft and chivalry. It is true that in the "New 
Canterbury Tales" he makes use of the device of Chaucer, 
but the tales are Chaucerian only in the form in which they 
are presented. And as he himself says in the Prologue; 
"Chaucer's were not the only pilgrims to woo the Canter- 
bury way; and that is a poor-hearted chronicler who with- 
holds from a tale because some other has told one well." 
It is true that in the greater part, and perhaps the best 
part, of his work, — ^his "Little Novels of Italy" in particu- 
lar, — ^he has reaped from the well gleaned fields of Italian 
life and character, but he has endued them with the romantic 
quality of Northern imagination, with a vigor and strength 
which are wholly Anglo-Saxon. He has idealized them 
without making them unnatiu^al, and his Italy is, for us, 
more real, if less true, than that of Dante and Boccaccio. 

Like all great artists, Hewlett is both realist and idealist, — 
a realist, for he hesitates at no rude or repellent details, and 
has the true Gothic love of the grotesque, — an idealist, for in 
the midst of repulsive and unsightly surroundings he has 
portrayed nobleness and purity, and has maintained the power 
of cleanness and truth over sordidness and falsehood. He is 
equally at home whether he is describing "the lagoon of 
scummy ooze, of weeds and garbage, with its humming of 
flies and dull rippling of sharks," outside the "Tower of 
Flies," or showing you the bare heart and beautiful soul 
of a woman, as in the "Madonna of the Peach-Tree." 

But no mere realist, no mere idealist, could hold our atten- 
tion as does Hewlett. What is the secret of his power? It 
can be told in a word. All that he writes is entertaining. 
He has remembered, what in this age of "Art for Art's 
sake" too many have forgotten, that the chief business of a 
story-teller is to tell a story. 

For him a stirring tale is its own excuse for being. The 
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problem novel, the novel with a purpose, these have no place 
in his scheme of literature. His motifs are all old, old as 
Homer himself, — such things as human love, and hate, pas- 
sion and remorse. And moreover he never analyses. His 
thought and treatment are as clear and simple as the lives 
he chronicles. His chief characteristic is objectivity. He 
sees the world with the eyes of a painter, but on his canvas 
there is no complexity in composition or color-scheme. 

He has the painter's love for Nature; in this he is pure 
Pagan. His Nature is not perhaps that of a Thoreau, but 
neither is it the conventional Arcady of Sidney. Here again 
whatever he lacks in truth he more than makes up in vivid- 
ness and reality. Note this description of morning from 
"Richard Yea and Nay" : "They rose up early to a fair dawn. 
The cloud-wrack was blown off, leaving the sky a lake of 
burnt yellow, pure, sweet and cool. Thus the world entered 
upon the summer of Saint Luke, to a new-risen sun, to thin 
mists stealing off the moor, to wet flowers hearted anew, 
to blue air, and hope left for those who would go gleaning. 
He took her afield, where flowers made the earth still a 
singing-place, and gathered of these to deck her bosom and 
hair." 

Hewlett never preaches. As has been said of the Italian 
novelists before him, he is silent in matters of religion, and 
mildly tolerant in matters of morality. The burning ques- 
tions of the day have little significance for him. He stands 
apart from all the moral, material, and intellectual move- 
ments of his time. He would persuade us, too, to forget 
them for a while, and turn with him to the contemplation 
and enjoyment of things that are simpler and brighter. 

Withal he never forgets that he is a story-teller, but tells 
his tale as he knows it must be, and paints his characters 
as he knows they are. The result is that his men and 
women, whether they be medieval kings and queens, or plain 
Italian peasants, really live for us, and we know them, with 
all their faults as well as their virtues, even as we know our 
own friends, save perhaps that we know them somewhat 
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better. Simple folk they are, most of them, such as we see 
every day of our lives, yet some of them better, some of them 
stronger than it is often granted us to meet. And while we 
are with them, we enter even as they, into the joy of life, 
getting from it all that we may, striving ever to win our 
race, — ^yet laughing without bitterness if chance trips us as 
we run, — and ever with serene confidence that that which is 
best shall prevail. With them we journey in a goodly com- 
pany. True they are neither demi-gods nor saints; but as 
our author says of his Canterbury Pilgrims: "so it is in 
this world, that we cannot have everything. We meet with 
persons here and there on our pilgrimages; we get enter- 
tainment out of them, or they out of us. They go their ways, 
we go ours.'* 

Donald Bruce. 
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THE SAVING GRACE. 

SOMETHING in the living stillness of the September 
night affected the man. He finished his solitary- 
meal, silently rose and stole without the wavering circle of 
the firelight. The tiny lake lay placid before him, the mir- 
rored stars shining millions of miles below its tranquil sur- 
face. Over one corner the horizon was paling before the 
coming moon till the jagged tops of the fir trees stood out 
in inky silhouettes. On the wilderness lay a restless quiet. 
The man sensed it. In four years of solitude he had not 
known loneliness before and the strangeness of it oppressed 
him. 

The sky across the lake grew brighter, a point of clear 
light gleamed through the blackness of a fir-top. Then, 
in a moment the rim of the moon grew above it and shone 
again in the waiting water. The man stared moodily, 
vacant-eyed. The stillness hung heavy; then of a sudden 
the air shuddered. From far back on the mountain burst 
a deep-toned roar that rumbled and swelled till it trembled 
and broke in a sob. And as the echoes rolled back the 
salute of the moose, the full moon of September rose clear 
of the tree-tops and poised above her twin in the mirror lake. 
Again the call blared its thunderous greeting to the herald 
of the mating season and the forest heard it and thrilled. 
The man sat watching till the moon hung high above him. 

The woods were still no longer. The lone moose wailed 
again and there came an answer call, plaintive and muffled 
in the distance. Close to the camp a buck whistled, stamped, 
and with his mate drove crashing through the thickets. Still 
the man sat watching the full moon of September. Loneli- 
ness and the desire for his kind, from whom he was exiled 
by fear of the law, were stifling him. He straightened up 
with decision. Hastily he gathered his scanty kit, set his 
canoe in the water and pushed off. The spreading ripples 
in his wake caught the moon and glittered long after he had 
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vanished down the little stream that led to the river and 
the far-oif homes of men. 

The circle of the camp-fire drew slowly in and darkened. 
The flames waned and the embers dropped to glowing coals. 
The watching moon sank toward the waiting fir-trees. 

Suddenly out of the shadows rose the shadowy figure of 
a man, and then another, and another. 

"He's skipped all right," said the first, and he lowered 
the hammer of his rifle. The others nervously peered toward 
the shore, then imitated him. 

"Canoe's gone, sure 'nough. It beats me how the cuss 
knew we was nigh onto him." 

The first warden swore slowly. "I cal'lated we had him 
this time, boys. We'll have ter git back to the settlements 
afore the grub gives out, but I'll be damned ter Hell if I 
don't git this here Pete Lamont afore winter sets in." 

"Go kinder easy, George, yer know he's swore he'll shoot 
on sight." 

"He won't git no sight," answered the warden. "Let's 
tend the fire an' turn in." 

The morning sun looked on the three as they plodded 
steadily southward, and on Pete Lamont, thirty miles to the 
north of them, making for the villages beyond the Canada 
line. 

The tiny lake lay for a space undisturbed save for the 
plunge of a fish hawk or the wake of a swimming mink. 
Then, towards sunset of a brilliant autumn day, the grey 
shape of a canoe glided in and swung toward the camp- 
ground. With Lamont was a woman, dark-skinned, gaunt 
and greasy-haired. She was not young, but even an Indian 
squaw is human — ^and a woman. The canoe grounded 
lightly on the pebble beach, the woman stepped out and drew 
it up. Lamont made straight for the grassy center of the 
little clearing, laid himself down and stroked the earth. Here 
was home once more. The woman unloaded the canoe, 
gathered firewood and prepared the meal. When she 
brought it to Lamont he sat up and patted her head. It 
was better than being alone. 
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The next day he took his axe and threaded the thick 
growth to the cedar swamp. At mid-day the Indian 
woman brought him food. She helped him drag the peeled 
logs to the site of the little cabin he was building against 
the approaching winter. He talked to her; as a man talks 
after four years of solitude. The woman was given toler- 
ance, to her it was kindness. She accepted it wonderingly. 

The scarlet ash faded to brown and the crimson maple 
leaves died and fell. The fir trees darkened to a green that 
was almost black and the mountain side showed naked and 
cold. The little cabin was finished and Lamont daily fol- 
lowed the moose to the crests of the ridges. On a bitter 
night the full moon of November rose, pallid and sullen. 
There was no welcome now, only the soughing of the night 
wind in the sedges. And as the wan moon set, a canoe 
stole into the tiny, glimmering lake. To the east the black 
sky had broken into gjey. The canoe turned shoreward 
and waited in the shadow for the dawn. One by one the 
white trunks of the birches stood out in the misty light. 
The dawn breeze rose gently, till the ripples splashed beneath 
the bow. The man examined his magazine and pushed 
silently down to the clearing. As he sneaked ashore he 
heard a snap in the little cabin, then sparks began to float 
from the chimney. The warden cocked his rifle without a 
click, set his teeth and walked noiselessly, straight for the 
door. Not once did he take his eyes from the chink between 
the rough-hewn timbers of it. There it was that the rifle 
muzzle would appear. He reached the little doorstep, 
grasped the latch-string and swung the door open with an 
effort. He held his rifle ahead of him and plunged in. The 
woman was bending over the fire; beyond her Pete Lamont 
lay in his bunk. He looked up and saw the warden's eye 
behind the sights. An instant he stared, then reached for 
his rifle. 

The warden had no choice. He pulled quickly, but as the 
trigger gave he saw the woman leap in front of the muzzle. 
The streak of fire splashed against her body and she strudk 
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heavily on the floor. The cabin was filled with smoke; the 
warden could see nothing. Mechanically he worked the 
lever and pumped shot after shot into the bunk till he real- 
ized he was snapping an empty gun. He stood motionless, 
waiting for the smoke to clear. The warden had seen men 
shot before, but he winced at what the thinning smoke and 
the growing daylight would discover in that bunk across the 
cabin. A gust of wind came through the open door; the 
smoke swirled and parted. The bunk was empty. In a flash 
his eye caught a figure in the far corner; Lamont covering 
him with his rifle. The shot would come before he could 
move, and he would be as the Indian woman, moving and 
groaning on the floor. He braced himself and looked past 
the ominous rifle into the outlaw's eye. 

Lamont leaned a little forward and settled his cheek 
against the butt. The woman on the cabin floor moaned 
again and he looked down. Suddenly he straightened up and 
threw his head back. 

"Warden," said he, "I cal'late one man alone couldn't get 
that woman out. They kin save her in the settlements. 
I cal'late I'll hev ter go with you." 

Edward S. Paine. 



18 
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NOTABILIA. 

We generally consider what are called "undergraduate 
activities" as of well proved educational value. The News 
heeler and football player, the manager of a team or paper, 
all gain valuable qualities which, we usually think, the plain 
grind lacks. And there is, besides, the invaluable contact 
with men which is incident to these pursuits. Engaging in 
them is presumably essential to what is called a "well-bal- 
anced" or "well-rounded" education — a type of education 
which we, again, consider impossible through the medium of 
tutors and books alone. 

Now these "undergraduate activities" are almost all of 
recent date. Seventy years ago there were no college papers; 
sixty years ago no athletics, or teams, in the modem sense 
of the terms. Glee Club and Y. M. C. A., Promenade Com- 
mittee and Dramatic Association are of far more recent date. 
During the first one hundred and thirty years of its history 
Yale College scraped along without them. Then, the ques- 
tion arises, how did the unfortunates who graduated from 
Yale during those first one hundred and thirty years of her 
history get an adequate education? Presumably exercise 
and informal conversation could not take the educational 
place of training and heeling. And yet men graduated from 
Yale who made their marks high in work to do which 
requires an education, and a "well-balanced" education. 
The old "pre-activities" period certainly produced fine men. 
And if such excellent results were obtained here in the day 
before News competitions and Glee Club trips, is it at all 
certain that our present methods are so superior to the old 
book and tutor method? It is rather an unwelcome admis- 
sion, but, after all, it is a fact that these "activities" are 
side issues, unworthy of so serious attention as we give them, 
and not the primary reasons for our spending four years 
in New Haven. a. g. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The Hermit sat by the mouth of his cave and gazed off 

at the distant mountains. Beneath him in the valley lay the 

peaceful little village which venerated and 

»rrr»r^ r,r,^,^.^.o Houfishcd him. Evcfy morning the villagers 

NUNC DIMITTIS, . ^ . r , . * .. ^ . ^ * 

would send one of their children, who would 
timidly lay before his cell their offering of 
food which he would accept with an indifference that only 
increased his sanctity in their sight. Across the valley rose 
barren, brown hills, and back of these, hazy in the distance, were 
the gleaming, snow-capped mountains. And it was at these that 
the Hermit gazed pondering. 

For the first time since he had taken up his abode on the hill- 
side he was unhappy. He had been the "holy-man" of the 
village so long. In the natural course of events he could have 
but a few years to live. He felt indeed no fear of death, yet the 
thought of the oblivion which would follow death was displeas- 
ing. For a few months the villagers below would remember him, 
— ^then he would become a myth, and soon even that would pass 
from men's minds. If he could but leave behind him some- 
thing enduring, — something to perpetuate his name and his 
influence beyond the lifetime of a single generation, — something 
which might transform his humble cell into a temple of worship, 
in which his simple people might obtain, even as he had done, 
some gleams of celestial truth. 

All that day he pondered, and in the evening slept But when 
day dawned, he arose with a new light in his eyes, and went to 
the valley below, where he gathered much clay, which he brought 
to his cave. And first he made a pedestal, and set it in the midst 
of his cell. Upon the front he inscribed, "The Prophet, — ^He 
who sees Heaven." Then he hung skins across his doorway that 
none might interrupt him, and set about his work. 

Twelve long months he labored, and at the end of the year 
the villagers found the skins torn down. Peering within they 
saw the Hermit pacing restlessly about his cell, and upon the 
pedestal they beheld the form of a bent old man, leaning upon a 
staff, with sightless eyes, and with deeply wrinkled features. 
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And all the people marveled at the venerable figure, and at the 
rapt beauty of the face. But the Hermit, gazing upon his work 
unsatisfied, before their wondering eyes tore the image from its 
pedestal and hurled it into a corner. Then he drove away the 
people and fell to work anew. But when he had finished another 
statue, more perfect even than the first, he was no more content 
with this than with his former eflfort, and cast it into the corner 
with the other, and again set to work. 

And thus for many years he labored, and the heap of frag- 
ments in the comer grew large ; but although each attempt sur- 
passed all that had preceded, none seemed to him worthy to stand 
upon the pedestal reserved for him "who sees Heaven." 

At length one day he ceased his work in despair, and sat idly 
before his cave. As he sat thus a little girl came up the hill 
from the village with an offering of food. And when she placed 
it upon the ground, she saw the dumb misery in the old man's 
face, and went over to him ; and laying a trusting hand on his 
knee she gazed up into his eyes. And the Hermit, looking at her 
in surprise, laid his hand upon her head ; and he asked her many 
questions; and she prattled gayly of the little affairs of the 
village and of her own joys and sorrows, and then departed. 

All that day the Hermit sat where the child had left him, but 
when the evening came, he went into his cell and there worked 
feverishly through the night. In the morning the villagers 
found him lying before the door so peacefully, that at first they 
thought he slept. And when they entered the cave, they found, 
to their astonishment, upon the long-vacant pedestal, not the 
figure of a bent old man, but that of a little girl, with half-parted 
lips and dimpled cheeks. And one of the women cried, "It is 
my Tirzah ;" while the others wondered, saying, "Why should 
the old man have thus changed his purpose?" But on the face 
of the dead Hermit rested the smile of one whose quest is ended. 

Donald Bruce. 

There are bear in the mountains of West Virginia, also 



deer. Now the bear are troublesome sometimes, and of them 
a man may shoot what he can ; but the deer 
A QUESTION OF the people are proud of, and game laws guard 
IDENTITY, them. Thereby hangs a tale. 

There is but one sin in the wilder 
mountains, where the country is rough and inhospitable, as God 
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made it, and the people are like their land. A man may break 
the law, but he may not aid it and live very happily. When Buck 
Peter's still was raided, and Buck got two years in the pen, he 
came back with his heart very black toward Sam Morrison. 
Being a peaceable man, he did not resort to the customary ambus- 
cade, but he waited very patiently, and his time came. 

They met in Piney Hollow, just this side of the Cobum Creek 
lands, where one found bear most often — ^and deer. At least, 
when Sam Morrison came around the bend in the road, big Buck 
was very hastily, and very evidently, covering some carcass that 
he carried behind him on his horse. 

"Mornin' Sam," said Buck shortly, and urged his beast on a 
bit. 

"Momin'," responded Morrison, grinning pleasedly. He 
turned his mare half-way across the road to block his neighbor. 
"An' what 's yer hurry?" 

"Why — er nuthin', Sam," Buck answered uneasily, "'ceptin' 
this meat — er, this baar mought spile on me." 

Morrison edged his mare closer, and laid his hand on the 
cloth. "Baar, is it?" he said, and his wizened little face was 
grim. "Jus' lemme see it." 

Buck struck up his hand before he could act, and his right 
hand went back like a shot, and rested lightly on his hip. "Yer 
leave thet — ^baar erlone," he growled. 

A satisfied little smile showed on Sam Morrison's lips. "Now, 
Buck," he murmured, "yer know thet 's deer. But I kinder 
like yer. Buck; I aint got nuthin' 'gin' yer. Jus' lemme hev 
five doUers, an' I 'm mum." 

Buck laughed out loud. "Yer heard him, kids," he called, 
apparently to the vacant airs. And from the great oak tree to 
the right there came two piping answers, "Yes, paw." 

Buck laughed again. "Witnesses, Sam," he said, "yer hev 
ter hev 'em yer know, in bribery cases." 

Sam's hand moved never so slightly towards his hip pocket, 
and Buck's hand stirred too. Sam's was frozen still on the very 
instant. He laughed forcedly. "Well, yer got me thet time," he 
acknowledged. "Say, Buck, s'ppose we-alls call this oS. Yer 
let this thing go, an' I'll say nuthin' 'bout ther — ^baar." 

Buck drew his gun, deliberately, before he jerked the canvas 
off the carcass. It was a bear. 

/. N. Greely. 
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He had the build of Apollo, and he was a German peasant 



This explains much that follows. He was a Grerman peasant, 
and could not understand. Now it was not 

THE WA V OF because of his beauty nor for his Northern 

A ivoMAN. blood that the mad King got him for his 

gardener, his second assistant head gardener's 

aide ; but because he was a good gardener, a plodding, patient 

gardener ; for the mad King thought more of his gardens than 

of his daughter, and that is saying a great deal. 

She was but a girl, the Princess Ottile, but. Mother of Godl 
what a girl. A splendid brown-skinned woman, and there was 
in her all the passion of the South, tinged, mayhap, with the 
madness that cursed her father. All who saw admired her, 
and most men loved her madly. No wonder, then, that she set 
atingle even the cold Teuton blood of the second assistant head 
gardener's aide, together with the blood of other men. Her 
people — she callea the peasants her people — ^worshipped her as 
a goddess almost; the courtiers set her very far above them- 
selves ; and the foreign princelings who visited the court loved, 
but without hope. With the German gardener it was different, 
he was a hopeful fool. 

The Princess came upon him early in his stay. She was 
walking alone in the great gardens, humming a happy little 
tune, when she came upon him clipping roses. Even in his 
rough clothes his manly beauty was very evident. The Princess 
had an eye for beauty ; the Princess gasped, for she had never 
seen such a man before. 

"A wonderful day," — ^the Princess spoke slowly, while she 
feasted her eyes on him. 

The young German looked up, only to doff his cap. 

"And the roses, such beautiful roses," — she fingered one as she 
spoke. 

For once the German showed a little interest. "But they 
need water, oh so much water," he responded discontentedly. 

"It must be a joy to live among them," she murmured. 

He clipped anew at the roses; assuredly the Princess loved 
first. 

The next day she walked in the gardens, and the next. And 
afterwards the Grerman did not clip at dumb roses while the 
Princess was by. You must not blame him; she was a very 
Cleopatra. These were swift passing days, for the days were 
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fine, and the gardens beautiful, and they were very young. 
These were swift passing days, when the Princess reveled in his 
little dominations, and in his beauty. And he? Altogether he 
was glad that he had come to the mad King's court, for the life 
that he led was easy, and the Princess was very fair. Then the 
mad King, he was not a simple King, found out. And one day 
the Princess missed the German gardener, and the next she 
missed him more, and the third she bearded her g^im father on 
the issue. And her father laughed in her face I To laugh in 
the face of a love-crazed woman of the South — ^the mad King 
must have been very mad. 

For three long months the Princess saw her lover no more, 
and the King would tell her nothing but that he still lived. And 
when all other sport wearied him, he baited his daughter sneer- 
ingly as to the dog of a foreigner, a foreign serf. And she 
kept silence, and only gnawed her lips — until one night, that 
last night. The mad King had been drinking or he would never 
have gone so far. But when he had cursed the German for a 
base-bom Dutchman, and when she threw herself on her knees 
before him, until he felt the knife blade at his throat, he did not 
understand. He choked bloodily, and vainly tried to struggle 
to his feet. But her strength was as great as the old man's, 
and she held him down while he died. She called the Court 
Physician in, and showed him the mad King lying in his blood. 
"He died from a sudden hemorrhage, you understand," she 
said. 

The Court Physician was no coward, but why should he — 
The Court Physician looked at the Princess. Her teeth were 
bared like a wild beast's, and there were troops, her guards, 
below the window where she stood. The Court Physician 
smiled uneasily. "Assuredly, of a hemorrhage, my — Queen," 
he said, and stooped to do her fitting homage. 

The girl looked at him keenly. "See, then," she said, "to the 
burial, see that it be befitting, and er — ^safe." 

The Physician bowed. 

"And send to me," her voice rang eagerly, "the Governor of 
the Castle." 

The Physician bowed again. 

An hour later the Princess picked her way down to the lowest 
dtmgeons. Down the circling stone steps, where the all-pervad- 
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ing damp soaked through her dainty slippers, and down through 
the mouldy passages all foul with mud and cobwebs that defiled 
her swishing skirts, she followed the grim Governor without a 
murmur. Then when she thought that they would never cease 
to decend, he turned sharp into a narrow by-passage, and touched 
a rusty iron grating. "Here he lies, your Majesty," he said. 

It was the first time the Princess showed any emotion. "In 
there, oh my God, for three long months," she cried, and she 
turned on the Governor : "How dared you let him lie there to 
rot away?" 

"The King's orders — " he began. 

But she would not let him explain. "Give me the keys," she 
commanded, "the keys and the light. And you, go back there 
a bit." The Governor obeyed without a word. 

The huge key turned clumsily in the lock, but it did not waken 
the sleeper. He was tossing in fitful sleep on a wretched pallet, 
dreaming no doubt of the outer world, perhaps of her. He was 
naked to the waist, and his beautiful body gleamed enticingly in 
the torchlight ; no doubt but that he was a perfect animal. "Her- 
mann," she cried aloud, "Hermann, my love." 

The man stirred, and opened his eyes, blinking. Slowly lie 
comprehended. "I am free?" he asked her. 

Perhaps it was this, perhaps it was but a woman's whim, but 
into the Princess's mind came the thought to test him, and stand- 
ing, regal, at the head of the steps she spoke to him. "My 
father," she said, and she fought to keep her voice steady, "my 
father gives you free choice. Either I shall live with you here, 
until we grow old and die away, or you shall leave the country 
and go free as you were bom. Choose !" 

He stood for a moment, pondering, and in his nakedness he 
looked an old Olympian god, but the peasant blood that was his 
spoke out. He read, and what man could not read, the love- 
light and desire in her eyes ; but he did not understand, after all 
he was only a stony German peasant, and he could not under- 
stand. And he was so very young, life seemed to hold so much. 
He spoke very simply. "I will go free," he said. 

For a moment the girl could not grasp what he said. Then 
her teeth clicked sharp, and she slammed the great gate. "My 
Lord Governor," she cried, "this man must not live out the 
night." 

/. N, Greely, . 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The University Golf Team 

On November 10, elected A. M. Reid, 1905, Captain for next 
year. 

The Junior Fraternities 
On November 17, annotinced elections from the Sophomore 
Class in the usual manner. The following received elections: 

Alpha Delta Phi — Austin Warmington Andrews, Louis de 
Vierville Dousman, Edward Farnsworth Dustin, Roger Yale 
Flanders, Alexander Rex Flinn, Irving Kent Fulton, Howard 
Goodwin, Melville Brooks Gurley, Gustav Maurice Heckscher, 
Lydig Hoyt, William Kurz Johnson, Wilson Shaw McClintock, 
Frank O'Brien, Rufus Story Rowland, Thomas Leonard Shevlin, 
Bruce Donald Smith, John Archibald Stevenson, Joseph Hooker 
Twichell, Henry Franklin Whitcomb, Edwin White. 

Psi Upsilon — Charles Henry Banks, Kenneth Boardman, Ben 
Overton Brown, Frederick Kingsbury Bull, Robert Robinson 
Chase, Edwin Couring, Charles Waterhouse Goodyear, Albert 
Byron Gregory, Robinson Leech, George Cabot Ward Low, 
Donald McBride, James Gore King McClure, Donald Ashbrook 
McGee, William Elder Marcus, Jr., Edward Shorrey Mills, 
Mahlon Daniel Thatcher, Spencer Turner, Chester Burrows Van 
Tassel, John Middagh Willard, Hugh Robert Wilson. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — Richard Alexander Cooke, Walter Rud 
Cowles, Grosvenor Ely, Arthur Garfield Erwin, William Stuart 
Glazier, Fort Hammond, Willard Deere Hosford, George 
Andrew La Vie, Jr., John Gillespie Magee, Donald Francis 
McKay, William Singer Moorhead, Angus Washburn Mor- 
rison, Lee James Perrin, Foster Harry Rockwell, Merrill Bun- 
Sands, George Sturges, Henry Hawley Swords, Garrat Bleecker 
Van Wagenen, John Warner, Kenyon Dupree Wells. 

Zeta Psi — ^Ernest Arthur Anderson, Alfred Ethridge, Frazer 
Lee Ford, George Starkweather Fowler, Frank Anderson Hayes, 
Albert Rowden King, Harold Clinton Nelson, Franklin Gold- 
thwaite Sherrill, Charles Cyprian Strong, 2d, Arthur Hutchinson 
Terry, Jr., Norman Frederick Thompson, Jr., Lewis Holmes 
Tooker, George Underwood. 
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The French Club 
On December 2, successfully gave as its third annual presenta- 
tion Moliere's comedy, "Le Medecin malgre lui," in College 
Street Hall. The character of Sganarelle was interpreted by 
F. L. Warrin, 1904, The coaching of the cast had been done 
by Buell HoUister, 1905. 

The Freshman Classes of ipo^ and ipodS. 
On December i and 3, elected the following athletic officers : 

Freshman Navy — ^T. P. Dixon, 1907, President ; D. H. Moon, 
Jr., 1906 S., Vice-President ; J. L. Mitchell, 1907, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Freshman Baseball — G. B. Glaenzer, 1907, President; Guy 
Hutchinson, 1906 S., Vice-President ; Calvin Truesdale, 1907, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Senior Class 
On December 2, elected H. S. Foote Class Secretary, vice H. H. 
Stebbins, resigned. 

The Annual Debate with Harvard 
Was held on December 4, in Woolsey Hall on the question: 
"Resolved, That the history of trade unionism in the United 
States for the past twenty years shows a general tendency 
detrimental to the best interests of the country." The Yale team, 
C L. Beedy, 1906 L.S., R. S. Binkerd, 1904 S., and M. L. Bur- 
ton, 1906 T.S., supported the affirmative and was awarded the 
decision. The judges were President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University, General Francis V. Greene and Hon. John G, 
Milbum. President Hadley presided. 

The Sheff. Societies 
On December 7, announced the following elections from the 
Class of 1906 S. : 

Delta Psi — ^William Newell Bannard, Jr., Alfred Severin 
Bourne, Hayden William Brown, Edwin Tyler Bynner, Robert 
Coleman, James Gamble, Francis Augustus Georger, Waldo 
Corey Johnston, Charles Bruce Jones, Philip Cotton Morse, 
Marshall Prentiss, Hugh Kirkman Prichett, Walter Phelps 
Stevens. 
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Delta Phi — Harold D. Baker, Stanley Palmeter Emerick, 
Homer Everett, John Gk>rdon, Jr., Alfred Nelson Hulst, Guy 
Hutchinson, Joseph Adams Inslee, Joseph West Johnson, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, Jr., Chester Huntington McVey, Lucius Otis Mea- 
cham, Edward Wynne Moore, Theodore Frederic Silkman, 
Hubert Cofiing Williams. 

Chi Phi — ^William Atkins, Jr., Edward Ainslie Brewer, 
Qarence Bumham, Loring Gray Calkins, William Henry Harri- 
son Cranmer, James Mathews Faust, Charles Gardner Hall, 
Kenneth David Loose, Charles Raymond Messinger, Andrew 
Carl Ortmayer, Roswell Chester Tripp. 

Football Scores 
November 7 — ^Yale 30, Syracuse o. 
14 — ^Yale 6, Princeton 11. 
21 — ^Yale 16, Harvard o. 

C. S. G. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

History of Vermont, By Edward Day Collins. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Important corollaries to the History of the United States as a 
whole, which have until recently been overlooked, are the indi- 
vidual histories of the several states. The stories of the forma- 
tion of many of them, notably Texas, Kentucky, California and 
Vermont, are full of romance, and hardy by reason of the inde- 
pendence of the citizens, inspiring in that everything was risked 
to gain the desired end. Of Vermont this is especially true. As 
in the case of Switzerland, its story is the story of the strength 
of the hills. The settlers had much to strive against in their 
attempts to make the wilderness blossom and bear fruit, and 
these struggles did not sap their strength, but rather nerved 
them for a contest with the conflicting interests of three well 
established governments. 

This history of the Green Mountain state tells us little that is 
new, but does the valuable service of collecting in one volume 
the scraps of history hitherto widely distributed through many 
books, or else still in documentary form. Early events in the 
stifte were similar to those in every frontier settlement, but there 
are few communities so small that have so successfully striven 
by diplomacy and the sword against odds so overwhelming. 

One fault we have to find. History should not be written 
with exclamation points at the ends of sentences. 

G. c. 

Ordered to China. By Wilbur J. Chamberlin. F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

Generally, when private and personal letters are given to the 
public, it seems an impudent prying into the author's mind and 
family life to read them. But in this book of correspondence, 
the personal note is subordinate to the impressions of a war 
correspondent. The letters are nearly all addressed to Mrs. 
Chamberlin, but, aside from a few sentences in each one sending 
his love to her and his family, they are most interesting descrip- 
tions of the state of affairs in China immediately after the Boxer 
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uprising, told with no little humor, and a keen sense of the 
picturesque. Moreover, he relates incidents and draws infer- 
ences from them which are interesting reading, but which it 
would have been highly injudicious to publish at that time in the 
columns of the Sun. 

But it is in the unconscious revelation of the man's own char- 
acter that the true interest lies. Mr. Chamberlin was for many 
years on the Sun's staff, and we cannot do better than quote from 
his obituary in that paper : "His honesty of purpose, clearness of 
vision, and power of graphic and accurate narrative were mani- 
fest in small things and in great. . . . There is no higher 
journalistic function than that which Mr. Chamberlin performed 
for fourteen years on the Sun with entire loyalty to his own 
professional and personal honor." 

That this is no empty post-mortem statement of virtues recog- 
nized only after their possessor was dead, is amply proved by 
the many difficult assignments which Mr. Chamberlin covered, 
and by the cool, unprejudiced, unhysterical nature of his contri- 
butions to the paper. In these days, when our yellow press 
announces a lynching by the headline "Jerked to Jehovah" in 
four-inch type, a clear-headed, sane "story" cannot be too much 
appreciated. It is such a story that we have in Ordered to 
China — This is the inside history, or at least a part of it, of the 
conditions causing and following the Boxer troubles, and we are 
all of us flattered when we think that we are taken into the con- 
fidence of "those that know." 

G. c. 

Present College Questions. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This is a book which should be read by everyone who, either 
from sentiment or practical reasons, is interested in college life 
and progress. It is a clear discussion of the aims and advan- 
tages of an academic education as compared with work in the 
technical schools, and further of the proper length of time for 
the academic course. This last subject is treated from several 
points of view and gives an excellent survey of different sides 
of the question. The writers are all men who thoroughly under- 
stand their subject; and their statements have the definiteness 
and precision which experience only can give. The articles are 
brief and pithy, returning a maximum of ideas for a minimum of 
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labor. We cannot agree with all these gentlemen at once and 
we may not agree with any of them, for certainly some of the 
propositions advanced are decidedly novel ; but no one can finish 
the book without having a clearer comprehension of the whole 
subject than he ever had before and a more solid foundation for 
his final opinion, whatever that may be. 

F. E. p. 

"The Reign of Queen Isyl." By Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

In a collection of stories bound together by a plot somewhat 
flimsy at times, the authors have succeeded in achieving the 
impossible — something original in modem literature. Although 
one might say that the stories are faintly imitative of the "Canter- 
bury Tales" or some of the old picaresques, the resemblance 
naturally ends with the construction. The connecting chain on 
which the short stories are hung is the puzzling disappearance 
of a Carnival Queen of a California town, and the substitution 
of her maid of honor. The book is so pervaded with the carni- 
val spirit of mirth and light-heartedness that one almost feels 
the showers of confetti or hears the merry quips of the fool in 
motley. 

In spite of the fact that the story exhibits your true Califomian 
in his ardent belief in "dolce far niente," there is abundance of 
action. The interpolated stories are gems in their way and 
withal are deliciously humorous with the humor of a "Checkers" 
without his pathos. This unique little collection should be 
popular and deservedly so. 

C. S. F. 

We also wish to acknowledge the following, some of which 
will be reviewed next month : 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
"Badsworth on Bridge.'* 
The Nature of Man. By Elie Metchnikoff . 
Abbas Effendi By Myron H. Phelps. 
The Anglo-Saxon Century. By John R. Dos Passos. 

[Notice next month.] 
Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Japanese Physical Training. By H. I. Hancock. 
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Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Kinder- und Hausmarchen von Grimm. Edited by B. J. 
Vos. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 

John Maxwell's Marriage, By Stephen Gwynn. 

American Book Company, New York. 

Mousunto & Lanquellier Spanish Course. Revised by 
F. M. Josselyn, Jr. 

Dana, Estes & Company, Boston. 

Some Famous American Schools. By O. F. Adams. 

Henry Holt and Co., New York. 

Napoleon the First. By August Fournier. Edited by 
Edward G. Bourne. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

*'Verily," said the Saint, as he closed the door of the sanctum, "many 
things have happened since last we met." 

'That is so," I answered; "two football sames for instance. It was 
a tragedy to lose the championship like that. 

"It was sad, it was sad," admitted the Saint, with a shake of his 
venerable wig, "yet I have heard that for the general public there arc 
certain advantages accruing when we do not win the New Haven game. 
Last year, when we defeated Harvard here, there were strange doings 
that night ; and next morning all the clergymen in the city were preach- 
ing from the text, 'And the sons of Eli did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and he restrained them not.' Still I am sorry that we lost, and 
doubly glad to think of how we won at Cambridge." 

"Yes," said I, "I used to think that age and literary labors had dead- 
ened your patriotism; but from the way I saw you cheering I knew 
that your heart was in the right place." 

"I don't know just what you mean by that," said the Saint; "my heart 
was in my mouth through most of the first half. But to turn to other 
things: did you hear the Harvard debate?" 

"I did," said I, "and was rejoiced. There has been nothing but trouble 
in the world since the first labor union was formed by Eve and Adam. 
If these dangerous principles went on we should soon have all the Lit. 
heelers striking for more accepted articles and offering to have our dif- 
ferences arbitrated by the Freshman Football Management. I couldn't 
sleep at all that night for thinking of it." 

"Speaking of the Lit.," said the Saint, pausing before the almanac, "do 
you realize that your term of office here is fast drawing to a close, and 
that soon your dread initials will lose all their ominous force in the 
heeler's eye?" 

"Yes," I answered mournfully, "but never mind. Some one has said 
that it is better to write one word upon the rock than a thousand on 
the water or the sand. But better still to write one word, and that 
our name, on the imperishable table in the office of the Lit. Then per- 
haps some future TenEyck orator, after a detailed catalogue of all our 
faults and failings, may add in one breathless climax, 'he was all this, 
but he made the Lit.' So let our sorrows rest till after the holidays." 

"Amen," said the Saint; "and wish all the men a merry Christmas 
for me." f. e. p. 



Tiffany & Co. 



Diamond and 
Gem Merchants 
Gold and 
Silversmiths 


i 


Desigas and 
Batimatea Aw 

Class Rings 
Fraternity Pins 
Class Cups 


Stationers and 


Heraldic Engravings 


Dealers in 




Book Plates 


Artistic Merchandise 




EU,, Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


UNION SQUARE 


Form X103-X-XO-X901 




NEW YORK 
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Yale Co-Operative Corporation. 



FINE STATIONERY. 

tVg carry in stock 

Marcns Ward's Royal Irish Linen. Marous Ward's Monarch Bond. 
Shagreen Vellum. " " Pure Flax Linen. 

** ** Hand spun Linen. ** " Pongee & Pongee Bond, 

Marcus Ward's Entre-Nous Envelopes. 
Crane's Linen Lawn, stamped and plain. 



A complete line of fine Writing Tablets, stamped and plain. 



Our display of Seal, Flag and Dormitory Die Stamped Papers is the best 

in the city. 

Orders taken for Die Stamping, 



We invite the patronage of the entire college community. 



Cameras. Lenses. 



BVERYTHINQ 
PHOTOQRAPHIC. 

WHITTLESEY'S, 

No. 281 STATE STREET. 



Microscopes. Telescopes. 

19 
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THE YALE" BARBER SHOP. 

A. GRENON, 
Successor to Big Y Barber Shop. 



0pp. Yale Art School. 



1066 Chapel Street. 



W. A. KIRK, liiTery 
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UNIVERSITY HALL 

LAUNDRY 

DORMITORY LINEN 

i. e., SHEETS, PILLOW CASES, COUNTERPANES AND 

TOWELS; ALSO FLANNELS, UNDERSHIRTS, 

DRAWERS, NIGHTSHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 

HOSE AND HANDKERCHIEFS 

CALLED FOR AND 

DELIVERED. 

No Starched Goods Received. 

Galls to be M at Oice of DiniDg Hall. 



A Uniform Price of 40 Cents per Dozen 
Articles will be Charged. 



For further information, apply at Dining Hall Office. 

-F. T. I>EJSH;0]V, 

Supex*iii.teii.deii.t. 
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MENDELSON BROS., 

IMPORTING TAILORS. 

Good Work. Low Prices. Perfect Fit. 

Opposite Gym. 



HOE 

J. STROEHLE, 1077 Chapel Street 
The New Haven Shoe Company. 

Fii^c Sl^ocs at Retail. 

842 and 846 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

TIE STYLE 

is a very pleasant style this year. It makes for simplicity 
and plain colors and the shades are most attractive. The 
four-in-hands are considerably wider. 



OHA.se & COMI>A.]SrY, 

SHIRTMAKERS, 
Opposite Vanderbilt Hall. 
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1904 EDITION NOW READY 




Spalding's Official 
Athletic 
Almanac 

Edited by J. E. SULLIVAN, Sec-Treas. A. A. U. 

The only publication in the country containing 
all authentic athletic records. 

Contents — Best-on-record at every distance in running, walking, 
swimming and every branch of athletic sport ; Amateur Athletic 
Union records in all events ; Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. records 
from 1876; Intercollegiate Conference A. A. records ; interscholastic 
records ; collegiate dual meets, intercollegiate and interscholastic 
meets in 1903 ; State and sectional championship records ; relay 
racing ; gymnastic records ; women's athletic records ; skating 
records ; miscellaneous records ; complete list of English champions 
from 1866; English, Irish, Scotch and Australasian official records; 
Olympic Games and St. Louis World's Fair athletic programme ; 
review of season of 1903, containing a summary of all important 
athletic events during the year. 

Over 200 pages of athletic information. 

Illustrated with numerous portraits of leading athletes and 

athletic teams. 

Price 10 Cents 

A. Q. SPALDING & BROS. 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Denver, Buffalo, Boston, 

Baltimore, San Francisco, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 

Montreal, Can., London, England. 

Send for a copy of Spalding* s handsomely illustrated catalogue 
of athletic sports. 
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INTERCOL LEGIAT E BUREAU. 

COTRELL & LEONARD 

479-4-6-8 Broadway, Albany, N. T. 
Makers of the 

CABSf GOWNS ANB HOOJ>8 

To Yale University and to the other 
leading institutions of learning. • • • 
BulUHnt and tampiu upon a^icaiUn* 



028 -^1 


P^ <"" 


BROAOVMY W 


0^ MCN^ 


New YORK ^ 


r CLOTHES 


WLJLCoi.eMAN. 


CCOjiSTKVtM*. 



NARRAGANSETT HOTEL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

D. B. HA.LL. 

Headquarters for Yale Banquets and Athletic Teams. 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
RESTAURANT AND ROOF GARDEN. 

Meals served a la carte from 6.30«a.. m. to 11.30 p. m. week days — Sun- 
days from 8 A. M. to 7 p. m. Merchants' lunch from 11.30 to 2 p. m., 40 
cents. Table d'Hote dinner Sundays from 12.30 to 3.30 p. m., 60 cents. 

Special Discount to Y. M. C. A. Members 

^WM[. M:. JOHJVSTOIV, M:a,iiager 



J. F. NEWMAN, 

OFFICIAL FRATERNITY JEWELER. 

Manufacturer of 

High-Grade Fraternity Badges, 

College Seals. 

FRA TERNJTY AND COLLEGE JEWELRY 
AND SPECIALTIES. 

ELEVEN JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

YALE NEWSPAPER STORE 

Text Books Bought and Sold. Stationery and Yale Banners 

182 TEMPLE STREET, opposite Malley's 



Lauber** Best Mixture. Does not bum the Tongue. 

Delicionsly Mild. Pipes Repaired. 

ILi. "LuAXTBEJEt^ 800 Oliapel Stireet 

MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE AND ANNEX 

FEOHTnra tale UinVEESITT OPPOSITE THE GEEEU 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



SETH H. MOSELEY & SON. 



W. A. KIRK, L.iyery 
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K,OBEK,T STOLL, 

MAKER OF FINE 

Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 

DIAMONDS. WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

The Largest Manufacturer of Sporting and Presentation Trophies in the 
United States. Maker of Medals for the Yale Athletic Association. 

14 JOHIV STIfcEET, - NETV^ YOItK 

DIEGES & CLUST, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS. 

SPECIAL ORDER WORK. 
MEDALS AND BADGES. 

25 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

When you buy canned goods at your grocer's don't tell 
him to send "the best you've got." 

Tell him you want the SUNBEAM brand, and then you'll 
get "the best there is." There's a big difference. If he 
doesn't keep the brand, write to us and give his name. 

AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO.. 

Wholesale Grocers, 

NEW YORK. 

COLLEGE GOWNS, 
CAPS, HOODS. 

Best workmanship at lowest prices. 
Rich Silk Faculty Gowns. 

Cox Sons & Vining 

262 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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New York New Haven 

269 Fifth Avenue 1000 Chapel Street 



Pidiftct Cuisine. 
Efficient Service. 

Hotel Empire 

Broadway and 63d Street, 
New York City. 

Rooms SI.SO per 4ay 
and upwards. 

From Grand Central Station take 
cars marked ** Broadway to Fort 
Lea Ferry ** and reach Hotel Em- 
pire in seven minutes. 

A il surface cars of the ** Metropoli- 
tan Transit Co,'' pass the 
Hotel Empire, 

W. J. QUINN, Proprietor. 



Printers .. Bookbinders .. Pubiisliers .. Stationers 

The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Printery and Bindery Stationery Store 

us Temple Street 183 Crown Street 



STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 

Duplicating by Mimeograph Process. Boom 302 Ezohange Building 

DiotatiOD taken directly on typewriter. $65 Chapel Street. 

Telephone 1404-12. 

OEO. H. LEOPOLD, 

186 Bradley Street. Photograplier to Yale. 
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Cooper-Macaulay-Irving 

a nd 

"The World's Orators" 



In response to a growing demand for sets of 
Standard Authors containing the special features of 
the Edition De Luxe, but without the large outlay 
ordinarily involved in the purchase, we have arranged 
for the sale of Editions of IRVING, COOPER, 
MACAULAY, and the well-known collection of 
THE WORLD'S ORATORS, 

These editions will be beautifully illustrated and 
attractively bound in half morocco. 

By printing the text on a special finish of paper, 
we were enabled to reduce the number of volumes by jofiy 
and yet include all of the material. These volumes 
are offered at an unusually attractive price, and 
subscribers can arrange for payments either on the 
plan of a small sum each month, or cash with 
discount of 5^^. 

These sets are well worthy of your inspection, 
and in response to postal, we will be glad to sub- 
mit samples of the illustrations and typography, 
and acquaint you with our offer. 



J. F. Taylor & Co., 5 and X East 16th St., New York 
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tiougnton, jntTTitn\JSjL%^ompany 

9S Fifth Jkv.t Jir«v rorlr# 4 Park St,, SoMm 
ton i S7S»SSS Wabaah J§vm*9 Chicago 
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For an up-to-date Drug Store go to 

APOTHECARIES* HALL, 
862 Chapel St, New Haven, Conn. 

EVERYTHING IN THE DRUG LINE. 



raiYERSITT BARBER SHOP 



WM. FROHLICH, Prop. 



1046 Ohapel St. and 65 Center St. 










THE OTJRTTSS STUDIO 

1000 CHAPEL ST. 

POETEAITS or TALE MEF. 

SPECIAL BATES TO lEIIOBI. 




OABBON 
MiHUTUBBS. 


PLATiinni 
PEIHT8. 













WHITE'S 

HEW TONTINE HOTEL AND CAFE, 

EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Church and Court Sts., New Haven, Conn. 

OEORGB T. WHITB, Proprietor. 

Special attention given to College Banquets, Private 
Parties and Dinners. 
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MAKEBS OF COLLEGE CLOTHES. 

TELEPHONE. 

Opp. Yale Gym., Harvard Sq., 

Ne^w Haven, Conn. Cambridge, Mass. 

262 Elm Street, next to Drug Store. 

OORNBIt TOBK STBBBI. 

ATHLETES DRINK 

Highland Rock Mineral Water. 

J. C. NORTON, 
179 Crown Street, New Haven. 

PACK BROTHERS, 

College PtLotographers, 

1024 Chapel Street, New Hayen. 

Branch of 935 BROADWAT, NEW TOBK. 

W. A. KIRK, liiTery 
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TEACHERS! TEACHERS! ' 

Teachers wishing to prepare for Examination should write 
immediately for our Teachers' Interstate Examination Course, 
as taught by mail. This Course is endorsed by many leading^ 
educators, and every progressive teacher who wishes to advance 
in their profession should begin work immediately. Address 
nearest office, with stamp, for reply. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

174 Randolph Building, 1423 Arch Street, 

Mennphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOCKEY SKATES 

have become the popular 
skates of the season not only with the men and boys but also 
with many ladies who skate well. They di£Eer from other skates 
in having perfectly straight runners and are made to damp on 
with a key or to screw directly to the shoes. We have several 
styles and makes at prices ranging from 75c to l^5.00« 

Wmich oatlbrtlnrtd bmtU 

THE JOHN E. BASSETT & CO. 
754 Chapel Street. 320 State Street. 



TTHR AN ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 


^...^ ^_ . ZINE OF TRAVEL AND 


FOUR-TRACK education 


NH WS """ --^v ''""^ 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles of articles that have 


appeared in recent issues : 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain— Illustrated Frederick A. Ober 


A Watch with a Historv^Ilfustrated 




N. S. Olds 


A Journey Among the Stars— Illustrated 






Frank W. Mack 


In the Great North Woods— Poem . 






Eben E. Rexford 


Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met— Illustrated 






Hezekiah Butterworth 


In Rip Van Winkle's Land-Poem . 






Minna Irving 


Nature's Chronometer— Illustrated . 






H. M. Albaugh 
Howard W. Coggeshall 


Abandoned Farms— Illustrated . 






The Three Oregons— Illustrated 






Alfred Holman 


Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled- Illustrated 






George H. Daniels 


The Stories the Totems Tell— Illustrated 






Luther L. Holden 


A Little Country Cousin— Illustrated 
The Mazamas— Illustrated 






Kathleen L. Greig 






Will G. Steel 


When Mother Goes Away— Poem 






Joe Cone 
Charles B. Wells 


A Little Bit of Holland— Illustrated 






The Romance of Reality— Illustrated 






Jane W. Guthrie 
Mary L. Austin 
Marin B. Fenwick 


The War Eagle-Illustrated . . . 






Under Mexican Skies-Illustrated . . 






Niagara in Wintei^-lUustrated 
Little Histories— Illustrated 






Orrin E. Dunlap 








Old Fort Putnam 






William J. Lampton 
Bessie H. Dean 


Charter Oak Chair .... 






The Confederate White House . . 






Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES, S CENTS, or SO CENTS A YEAR 




GEORGE H. DANmLS, PufaUsher 


Room S62, 7 East 424 Sttect» N«w York 
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Martin Guitars and Mandolins, 
Waldo Banjos. 

EVERYTHINQ- IN THE MUSIO LINE. 

CHARLES H. L00MI8, 

JPnbUskeref «BOOI.A.** 883 CHAPEIj STREET. 

YALE STUDENTS, look for the sign of 

KiRBY & Son 

For there you will find YALE SOUVENIRS in GOLD and SILVER. 
Also the place for your WATCH to be made well and reliable. 

KIRBY & SON, 822 Chapel Street 

j^elo Ipaben, 
CailoriBt 



Im PIANOLA 

was made to so simplify piano playing that any one, no matter how far 
removed from musio their previous lives have been, miffht play and enjoy the piano. 

That the Pianola successfully performs this mission thousands of hitherto un- 
musical people can and do testify. 

Tbe fact that the Pianola method of playing is just as artistic as the band method, 
that tbe same freedom for individual taste in expression is allowed, gives to the 
method its real importance. 

Price 9250. Also montlily payments. 

THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 862 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK. 




Bi. STEINEBT A SONS CO., New Haven. 
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OVERCOATS OF 

"NO RAIN THRU" 

REGISTERED 

CLOTHS ARE SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 



BARNES TOOL COMPANY. 

Nbw Havbn, Conn., July 34th, 1903. 
I. Klxinbr ft Son, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sirs:— 

That raincoat that yon sold me is certainly all that yon daim it to be and more 
too. I wore it to the Yale-Harvard Commencement basetMdl game and stood up on one of 



the open stands throughout the game and you know how it rained that afternoon. Weil« I 
supposed of course the coat would be wet through, but the lining was not even weL 
Another good feature is that it dries out in good shape. I have had mackintoshes that 



would not stand half the soaking that this coat nad. 

I want to congratulate you on being able to furnish such material. 

Truly yours, 
G. F. BARNES. 

COMPLETE LINE OF WOOLENS. 

TAILOR. 

IOO8 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

TELEPHONE 1598-3. 

Mot aid Tools, Hard^vare, fan paper, 

Palits, Oili, Paints, Artists' laterials, 

WMow glass, TV^all Paper. fWowSMes, 

We make a specialty of first-class Paintinsr and I>ecorating. Carry 
a complete line of High Grade Wall Hangings. Work promptly done. 

E. M. As M. WALSH, 

Props. B. R. Bbadlbt Co., 
Telephone. 679 and 705 ChraAd Avenne. 

THE C. H. KIOSTEH CO., 

5 PARK PIACE» IVEW VOBK. 

Decorators to the Yale Junior Promenade 

FOR MANY YEARS. 



..A.. El. xi.oss]sr:BS]xi.o-y 

COMMUTATION TICKETS. 

18 Pairs of Pants Pressed for One Dollar. 

Contracts by Term or CoUege Year. 
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Habla Y. Cspanol ? 

Parlez-Vous Francais? 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Itallano? 



IN TEN WEEKS 

You can at your own home, by the 

MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or 
German. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for each language. 
All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Part I (3 lessons), either language, sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 



Meisterschaft Publishing Company, 

212 Summer Street, - - Boston, Mass. 



20 
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GLOUSKIN & FOX, 

JEWELERS TO YALE. 
Makers of College Pmteralty Plu, Prliei, Trephlei, MeMi mi SMrealn. 

a.o6e 



(Bmtf emeu ^^^^ 



Style and quality unsurpassed in all 
the goods we carry. 

W. H. GOWDY & CO. 

OPP. OSBORN HALL. 




New lUvtluQlH. 



Francis Batcheldkr. ,^„, .^.j^uuRlchmond. F. S. Snyder. 

Francis Batchelder 8z: Co. 

Receivers of Beef 
Packers of Pork 
Curers of Hams 
Makers of Sausages 
Dressers of Poultry 
Churners of Butter 
Gatherers of Eggs 



Slaughter House, Brighton, Mass. 
Poultry and Egg Station, Fenton, Mich. 
Creameries, Vermont and Michigan. 
Sausage Factory, Smoke Houses, etc., 
Boston, Mass. 



55i 57i 59i 6i and 63 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 

DELICACIES KircUr 

at S. TV. h:uiiil.bttiit»Ss 

Jvtt under the Boeeburp. 

W. A. KIRK, liiyery 
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A. SCHNEIDER, 

Boots and Shoes to Order. 

CHAPEL ST., NEAR PARK. 

Mh Avenne Work. New Hayen Prices. 

We are following closely those niceties of fit and finish that 
characterize the production of Fifth Avenue tailors. Come in 
and see what we mean. 

T^tAJSi3tiyAJLilSL^ 139 rTemple St. 

Evening Qress, ^uxedo and 
frool^ guits to \x^. 



M. JACOBS, 

IMPORTER AND TAILOi^l. 



1078 CHAPEL ST., just under the Roxbury. 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 
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Romeike's Press^ntting Bureao 

Will send yoo all newspaper clippings which may appear about jou, 
your friends, or any subject on which you want to be " up to date." 

A large force in my New York office read 680 daily papers and over 
2,500 weeklies and magazines, in fact, every paper of importance published 
in the United States, for 5,000 subscribers, and through the European 
Bureaus, all the leading papers on the civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers are pasted on slips, giving name and 
date of paper, and are mailed day by day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings. Special rates on large orders. 

33 UNION SQXJikJECE, - NETT YO»Bl. 

Braaeliest Iiomdoa, Parts, Berlin) Sydnej. 

JOHNSON & BROTHER, 

Fancy Orocen and Wine Merchants, 

DKAUOIS IN 

Imported Key West and Domestic Cigars, Cigarettes, etc. 

AOKRTS FOB 

The Celebrated "UTOPIAN" Chocolates. SUCHAHD'S Pnll Cream 
Eating Chocolate. SUCHABD'S Soluble Cocoa. 

411-413 SiaU Street, earner Court, New Haven, Conn. 

KIERNAN =r PRINTING 

TBiaSPHONE. •^ **"^"«> ^^■■' "^" "'^TE 8T. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

We need at once a few more Teachers, both experienced and 
inexperienced. More calls this year than ever before. Schools 
supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, with 
stamp, 

AMERICAN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

174 Randolph Building, 1423 Arch Street, 

Mennphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MEctnories of 
^alc liife and M[en 



By TIMOTHY DWIQHT, D.D„ LL.D. 



Doctor Dwight has been actively identified with the 
development of Yale, in every way, for over half a century, 
and for that reason he is eminently qualified to write of 
the varied phases of Yale University Life. He has come 
in close personal contact with many of the instructors and 
students, and the book contains many intimate touches 
which appeal to every reader, whether he be a graduate of 
Yale or not. 



"These are delightful memories, full of ripe wisdom, kindly feel- 
ing, and a fund of reminiscence of wise discourse on the changes and 
the causes of changes that have gone on in half a century at Yale. A 
strong love for the university and belief in its spirit glow through the 
book ; there is gentleness of spirit shining upon every page, and in his 
judgments of the many men at Yale whom he knew there is always the 
greatest insight, justice and tolerance. It will mean much to Yale men 
of all ages."— Neir York Times. 



"There is much thought introduced in his comments on the fine 
significance of the changes that have come about in Yale's methods of 
recent years, and he is seen to be ready to make progress with modem 
ideas conservatively and safely. He believes in the soundness of the 
present day youth, and is not alarmed at the apparent increase of luxury. 

It is of course primarily to Yale men that the book will appeal ; 
but it contains much which is of great value to the educationalist and 
the student."— N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

^^li is of especUllfdlae to aU those interested in educationAt questions. ** 



With Fifty Illustrations, Portraits of Professors, 
and Pictures of Yale Buildings. 



At all Bookdealers« 



Octavoi Price, net, 32.50 



Dodd, Mead %. Company 

PabUshers-372 FIFTH AVENUE— New TorK 
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Dr. GUYSBERT B. VROOM, 
OENTIST, 

Copnep York and Elm Streeta 



NEW HAVEN SUIT PRESSING CO., 

TAILORS, 

1151 Chapel Street, Duncan Hall. 

Telephone 1638-2. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, Prop. 



The Stas* Suit I»ressiiig Co. 

Pressliiv 15 Pain of Panto for $1X0 Alterlov. Oleaiiinc and Bepaixinff 

and CionttaoU, $1.00 per Term. neatly done. 

CoBed for and DMmtA tntry dov. 

283 York Street, Cor. Eln, New Ht»en, Conn. 8HUIIE BUDS., Proprtetof*. 



F. W. TIERNAN & CO. 

Successors to EVARTS CUTLER & CO. 

PICTURE FRAMERS. 
827 Chapel Street, New Hayen, Conn. 
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BSTABLISHBD 1882. 

JOHN C KEBABIAN, 

Exclusive Importer of 

Oriental Rugs, Carpets and Hangings* 

An ezdfsslve stock of fare and choice Antiques in 

'^ool and Silk, always in stock* 

Evoy rue; guaranteed absolutely perfect and straight 

Covering floors ol new houses a specialty* 

Rugs sent on approval to all parte of the United States* 

47 Orange Street^ New Haven, Conn* 



> store, Branch Stor«, 

WATCH HILL, R. I. 482 Boylstoa St., BOSTON, MASS. 



•PEOIAIiTIBS 

Welsh Baxebits and Club Sandwiches. 



ALBERT COSMIAR,302ElmSt. p*rk^^%rk. 

DBAUEB, MAKER AND IMPOBTBR OT 

Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 

Repairing done at our own shop. Nearest Musical Store to Yale Colleffe. 



A« It* OIBBONS9 Costuming and Theatrical Supplies. 

Successor to Ed. L. Phdan. ^igs, Beards, Masks. PUys, BulUon Fringe, 

148 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. Ornaments, Grease Paints. 

Special attention paid to making up parties for the stage. 
Bstunates for Masquerades, Hall or Parlor. 
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pi^oepix 

/T\iJtual Cife Ii^surapee Qp. 

fiartford, Qdoq. 



ALL HAND WORK. 
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